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MIDDLE EAST SPECIALIST William M. Rountree, 39, has been named to succeed George V. 
Allen as Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian and African af- 
fairs. Mr. Rountree has been Mr. Allen's deputy since November 1955. 


THE WHITE HOUSE has named G. Lewis Jones as this country's first Ambassador to 
Tunisia. Meanwhile, Habib Bourguiba, Jr., son of Tunisia's Prime Minister, arrived 
in Washington last week to make arrangements for the establishment of a Tunisian 
embassy. Mr. Mongi Slim will come to Washington as Ambassador and the younger 
Bourguiba will serve as Charge d'Affairs. 


CONCERN WAS felt in parts of Africa last week over reports of a meeting of African 
nationalists, quietly slipping into Cairo from all parts of the continent below the 
Sahara, with the object of seeking “united action to overthrow European imperialism 

in Africa." One fear was that the meeting may have some Egyptian, and possibly even 
Communist, backing. Egypt has been quick to capitalize on the opportunity to act as 
vocal champion of Africa's dependent millions, and observors do not expect Russia to 
allow the opportunity to slip by, either. Whether the alleged Cairo meeting represents 


a@ move in this direction (or whether it has any significance at all) has so far been 
difficult to assess, 


SCATTERED RIOTING continued in South Africa last month. At least one African was 
killed and more than a score of Africans and whites were injured in race riots in 
the streets of Johannesburg. At nearby Evaton, more than 10,000 Africans have fled 
the area as a result of rioting among Africans over bus fares, 


THE UNION MINIERE du Haut-Katanga, approaching its 50th Anniversary of mineral ex- 
traction in the heart of the Belgian Congo (copper, cobalt, uranium, various by- 
products), has announced record 1955 gross profits of $125 million. After taxes 
($57 million) and other obligations, some $54 million was distributed among stock- 
holders (net return: about 2.7% per share). Although the mines provide a substan- 
tial boost to the Belgian economy, the Congo Government is the biggest single share- 


holder, and Belgian sources report that the majority of the income produced by the 
mines remains in the Congo. ; 


SUDAN'S NEW PREMIER, Mr. Abdullah Khalil, was last month quoted by an Egyptian maga- 
zine as saying his country had turned down a British arms deal and was going to buy 
tanks and planes from Czechoslovakia instead, 


FOLLOWING last month's election victory, Gold Coast Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
quickly formed a new government and presented London with a resolution for indepen- 
dence and sovereignty within the Commonwealth. The motion was passed by the House 

of Assembly 72-0, with 32 opposition members absenting themselves. With independence 
apparently assured, a major concern now is financing of the proposed Volta River pro- 
ject for development of aluminum ore. One fear being expressed in Accra is that 
Egypt's nationalization of the Suez may discourage potential investors. 


BRITISH COLONIAL SECRETARY Alan Lennox-Boyd has delayed Nigeria's self-government 
conference in London, originally scheduled for the week of September 17, pending 

an investigation of Eastern Nigeria banking. The investigation follows a dispute 
between Lennox-Boyd and Eastern Region Premier Nnamdi Azikiwe. 
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personalities 


' Today, Africans are coming to America in 
increasing numbers. All hope to gain know- 
ledge they can apply in their own lands. 
Here are stories based on interviews with 

‘\\ three of these Africans, reflecting problems 

‘as diverse as the areas they come from: 
Southern Rhodesia, strife-torn 

Kenya, and the Gold Coast, uncomplicated by 

European settlement, moving to independence. 


KENYA: A KIKUYU GOES HOME 


This month, a 30 year old African from Kenya is 
returning home after eight years of study in the 
United States. He is Dr. Gikonyo Kiano, a Kikuyu, 
and a son, thus, of the tribe which the world knows 
largely for its part in Mau Mau. At the height of 
Mau Mau, Dr. Kiano was intently studying in America 
for his PhD, concentrating chiefly in government, 
politics and economics. He received his B.A. at 
Antioch, his M.A. at Stanford, and his doctorate at 
the University of California in Berkeley. He married 
an American Negro and she and their five year old son 
are returning with him to Kenya. 


There are over 20 Kenya Africans studying 
in the United States now, but Dr. Kiano is the 
first to complete his education here and return 
home. He was, in fact, the second ever to come 
to this country to study, preceded only by Mbiyu 
Koinange, who finished his education in England 
and was a close friend of jailed Kikuyu leader 
Jomo Kenyatta. 


Mau Mau is apparently becoming a closed book 
in Kenya today, and this, it is felt in some quart- 
ers, is opening the way for a new kind of African 
approach to the problems which remain--problems 
which include a growing African population's lack 
of education, and absence of a forceful say in 
the government of a country where Africans out- 
number Europeans by more than 150 to 1. Some of 
the problems, it is generally felt, are of the 
kind which would not be solved if every European 
in Kenya packed up and left--shortage of good land, 
inadequacy of farming methods, and lack of technical 
skill of all kinds. 


What is needed now, according to this 
viewpoint, is a constructive African leader- 
ship, and a government willing to listen. Two 
factors emerging in Kenya, it is felt, may 
tend to facilitate this. One is an indicat- 
ed decline of the white settler influence on 
the colonial office and British parliament. 
The other is the logic which must now face 
Britain: that if she fails to make conces- 
sions to the new "moderate" African group, 
the African populace may again turn to the 
extremists. 


Many friends of Dr. Kiano feel he possesses 
much of the balance, tact and intelligence to offer 
the kind of leadership needed. He will not, they 
say, remain content with half-hearted measures, but 


his concern for constructive development in farming, | GOI 
education, and secondary industry, and his concern 

for basic rights of all inhabitants, including Euro- 
pean, mark him as a man to watch. of! 


If Dr. Kiano does become a leader in Kenya, he Chi 
will probably give much credit to his American ed- ken 
ucation. Respectful of the thoroughness of higher ont 
British education, he nevertheless feels that for the 
an African, education in America has the special mai 
merit of enabling the student to keep in touch with 
people from widely variant social and economic back- 
grounds, This way the African student maintains his | +*! 
identity with the ordinary man, is not likely to = 


develop an aristocratic bias, and thus enhances -_ 
his effectivness as a real leader, 

t 

a 

CENTRAL AFRICA: WITH PARTNERSHIP, SOME PROGRESS t 

Southern Rhodesia, the most developed of the h 

three countries making up the three year old Central | 1 
African Federation, is the home of 2,200,000 Africans 
and 176,000 white "Europeans". But the ratio of mem- 

bers in the Federation's 35 meisber parliament is just fi 

the reverse: Southern Rhodesia sends 15 Europeans, . 

two Africans. This month, one of these Africans is % 


in the United States on a government leader grant to 
study agriculture, industry and race relations. He 
Masotsha Mike Hove (pronounced Hovey), 41, former ed 
of the African newspaper "Bantu Mirror" and one of 
best known Africans in Southern Rhodesia. 


Like his white compatriots, Mike Hove is elect 
to parliament on a common voters role, which means t 
African and white alike have a say in his selection. 
Qualifications are strict, and only about 600 Afri 
exercise the franchise. Nevertheless, Mr. Hove is 
ious to maintain the common voters role, for it give 
the African some influence over every representative 
elected, black or white. He would like to see more 
African representation in the affairs of Government, 
(Southern Rhodesia's own terri- 
torial parliament doesn't con- 
tain any Africans at all), but 
not at the expense of the common 
role. The alternative would be 
the "communal" role where Afri- 
cans vote only for Africans, 
whites for whites. This system, 
Hove feels, would not only de- 
prive Africans of influence over 
white representatives but would 
tend to accent "race" as the bas- 
is of parliamentary divisions. MR. HOVE cig: 


As a testing ground for racial partnership, thej¢,,, 
Central African Federation is perhaps one of the most), 
crucial developments in Africa. Will it succeed? shen 
ove is hopeful. Even the more recalcitrant Europe — 
Factions have, he feels, recognized that their well- me 
being is tied up intimately with that of the African] 


The African, meanwhile is developing a bargaining 

power of his own; properly organized, he could prob- 
ably bring the economy to a standstill overnight. AjcT@ 
though segregation and job color-bar are still wide titl 
spread, progress in African housing and education isj?™¢s 
showing the indigenous populous that, so far at leasl 
their white partners are trying to keep the machiner?°®* 
of state in forward gear rather than reverse. - 
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1g, | GOLD COAST: A KING COMES TO CALL 
ro- It isn't every day that a king drops by one's 
office for a visit, so it was a real delight last 
week to chat with a young (26 years old) Paramount 
he Chief from the Gold Coast. He is Boa Amponsem III, 
re known as Johnny to his former college classmates, 
. and "Nana" (grandfather) to the twenty or thirty 
thousand devoted Gold Coasters who inhabit his do- 
main. 
a Nana Amponsem was in Washington planning his 
his | itinerary for a three months stay in America, as a 
guest of the State Department under the Foreign 
Leaders Exchange Program. 
After only a few minutes it was obvious 
the State Department had picked a winner. 
Bright, youthful and a natural leader, Chief 
Amponsem will undoubtedly contribute much to 
the transition from the traditional to the 
modern. He is especially anxious to take 
e home some American know-how in the field of 
tral | local government, 
icans 
Mem- 
| just As a matter of fact, the transition aspect 
a. finds Chief Amponsem very much in the middle, Four 
re years ago, he was a student at the Gold Coast's 
- of St. Augustine's College (equivalent to am American 
prep school), fond of football and thinking of a 
ao al science career, Later he became a railway tech- 
“a nician. Then his uncle abdicated, leaving the 


royal "stool" vacant. Chief Amponsem's two old- 
er brothers, nominated by remaining members of the 
royal family, were unexpectedly turned down by the 
+ people (the determination is made at solemn noc- 
ol turnal gatherings), but when Amponsem's name came 
fri *jup it was another story. As with any potential 
heir, the eyes of the ple had been on him for 

18 years, On February 14, Last year, @ surprised 
a Amponsem was enstooled, making him: 

more 1) Paramount Chief (i.e. king) and President 


ment, |}0f Denkyira States (Upper and Lower) in the southern 

Gold Coast (cash crops: cocoa, mahogany; minerals: 
gold, diamonds, bauxite). 

2) The youngest active king in the Gold Coast. 

3) Successor to a dynasty that goes back at 

least 32 generations and once ruled over the entire 

country, and 

4) Master of the Gold Coast's biggest palace. 


ect 


Anyone with a problem can come to the palace, 
remove his sandals, bow, lower his robe sufficient- 
ly to bare the left shoulder, greet his king and 
sit at his side, and tell his problem to a ceremon- 
ial intermediary. Chief Amponsem tries to save for- 
eignors and old college friends from the ordeal, for 
P» thélfear their confusion will cause him to burst out 
a laughing. Such visitors are welcomed in private 
chambers, sometimes join Amponsem in the secluded 
upper rooms where the chief, symbol of purity, can 
safely don shorts for a game of ping-pong. 


VE 


1l- 
fricar 
ing 
| prob- How does a chief fit into the Gold Coast's 
ht. transitional society? Chief Amponsem is not en- 
1 wide titled to speak out on national politics. He is 
ten president of the Local Government Council but does 
at leag@™t vote. He chairs Denkyira's State Council (com- 
achinerf posed mostly of divisional chiefs and sub-chiefs) 
d can vote in case of a tie. He also has a seven 


member advisory board, a sort of cabinet, where 
problems of state are threshed out. He mst sign 
all bills, can veto if he supports his veto with an 
acceptable argument, and can have legislation in- 
troduced and debated. 


He is engaged to a girl 
who will become his wife but 
not his queen. The latter 
position stays on his moth- 
er's side of the family and 
is now held by an aunt. 


In the next few months, 
from Knoxville to Chicago to 
Auburn, New York, Chief Am- 
ponsem will attempt to learn 
things that will help him 
demonstrate that an educated 
chief can do as mich or more 
for his people than a chief 
who is not educated. Part 
of his time will be spent 
studying government at Penn- ~~ 
sylvania's Lincoln University. @ 


A modern man thrust un- 
expectedly into a traditional 
role, he will take through 
America, for use depending on 
apparel symbolic of his paradox--a richly woven ken- 
ticloth (African robe) and bright gold crown, and a 
brown pinstripe business suit. 


At home Chief Amponsem has an entourage of 18 
linguists (who advise as much as interpret), and he 
can leave the palace only for official appointments. 
Then he dons his robes, summons part of his entourage 
and motors away in a black Chevrolet. 


Here, he is traveling alone and without fan- 
fare, and on the streets his choice is the business 
suit. Sometimes a king can see a lot more that way. 


* 


NOTE: Itineraries for Mr. Hove and Chief Ampon- 
sem are being handled by the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, 1726 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The first stage 
of Chief Amponsem's visit includes Syra- 
cuse, New York City and Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Hove is visiting Boston, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, San Diego, Houston, 
New Orleans, Montgomery, Tuskegee, Ala., 
Spartanburg, S.C., Ashville, N.C., Atlanta, 
Knoxville, Louisville, Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia and New York City. 


TRANSITION: West Africa's Africanization fer- 
vor is apparently carrying over to individual names. 
May West, of the Lagos, Nigeria, Post and Telegraphs 
Department, advertises in the West African Pilot that 
she is hereafter to be known as May Tubotemunime Ekine. 


Photo Credits: Eric Locke; Photos were taken 
reception at IAAR's Africa House in Washington, D.C. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Angola Without Prejudice, F.C.C. Eg- 
erton, in an official Portuguese 


booklet, makes a biting attempt to 
refute "poisonous" articles on Angola 
by British writer Basil Davidson. 


(Portuguese Embassy, 2125 Kalorama R., 


N.W., Wash., D.C.; 30 PP> no charge.) 


Africa South of the Sahara (July 1956), 


a major listing of books, special ar- 
ticles, magazines, government pamph- 
lets, maps, visual aids and phono- 
graph records pertaining to Africa, 
selected as reference material for 
elementary and secondary schools but 
valuable to anyone interested in Af- 
rica. (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D.C., 19 pp., 
free to teachers.) 


CONFERENCES ON AFRICA 


The East African Student Union, an 
organization of Africans studying in 
the United States, will hold its sec- 
ond annual conference September 7-10 
at Africa House in Washington, D. C. 
African guests will include Mr, Tom 
Mboya, leader of the Kenya Federation 
of Labor, and Mr. John Muchura, Sen- 
ior Labor Inspector in the Kenya Gov- 
ernment. 


Two panels on Africa will be held at 
the 52nd Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 


can Political Science Association Sept- 
ember 6 & 7 in Washington, D.C. Sched- 
uled to participate are Gwendolen Cart- 
er, David Apter, L. Gray Cowan, Robert 


Baum, Harold Cooper, Melville Hersko- 
vits, Pius Okigbo, Harry Rudin, Carl 


Rosberg, Eugene Dvorin, Margaret Bates, 


William 0. Brown, William L. Diez, Ed- 


ward Mulcahy and Roland Young. Statler 
and Mayflower Hotels; Registration Fee: 


$2.00. 


Africa Special Report is published 
approximately twice monthly by the 
Institute of African-American Rela- 
tions and is obtainable on request. 
The IAAR is a private, non-profit 
organization incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 


Board of Directors: Dr. Horace Mann 


Bond, Chester Bowles, Lansdell K. 
Christie, Judge Edward R. Dudley, 
John B. George, Prof. Wm. Leo Hans- 
berry, Harold K. Hochschild, Dr. 
Emory Ross, E. Ladd Thurston, 


Executive Staff: Director--John B. 
George; Programs--E. Jefferson Mur- 
phy; Publications--Robert C. Keith. 


Annual Membership $3 
Student Membership $1 


business notes 


Nigeria is one of the few countries in the world whose 
exports to the United States are more than twice her im- 
ports from the prized dollar market. Nigeria in 1955 ex- 
ported to the U.S. $33 million worth of cocoa, columbite, 
goat skins, tropical timbers and several other products. 
Her imports approximated $15.2 million in the form of 
tobacco, wheat flour and petroleum products. Nigeria's 
trade balance was better in 1953 and in 1954, but slip- 
ped in 1955 because of the drop in the price of cocoa. 

* * * * 

Several new groups of items manufactured in the United 
States may now be shipped to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland without restriction. The newly freed items 
include certain types of inter-communication and control 
units, sanitary-ware, tiles and roofing and damp-proofing 
felts, Also industrial users may import castors and plas- 
tic sheeting and strip. This is part of the program which 
began in January to ease import controls. All imports 
from non-sterling areas remain subject to the granting of 
import permits, but exchange quota ceilings for many dol- 
lar goods have been removed, which has the same effect as 
removing such goods from control, Although the unre- 
stricted list runs from ale to varnishes, U.S. exporters 
are advised to make specific inquiry before shipping any 
new items to the Federation. 

* * 

Kenya's trade with the United States increased by more 
than 50% in 1955 compared with 1954. Kenya bought approx- 
imately $7.84 million worth of goods from the U.S. in 1955 
and sold about $7.56 million worth of exports to America. 
The volume of increase in each case was approximately $2.8 
million. Kenya's main purchases were industrial goods and 
equipment, and tobacco. Her major exports were coffee, tea, 
sisal, and pyrethrum extract and flowers. 


* 8 
Two booklets, Investment in Union of South Africa and 


been prepared by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. They contain basic information 

on conditions and outlook for United States businessmen 
and investors, The report on South Africa ($.75) and the 
one on the Federation ($1.75) are available at Commerce 
Department field offices or the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
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